The  Crowd in  Peace and War

or any of the really great crowd-exponents whose names
are held in honour. As a crowd is merely emotional, its
emotions may be either good or bad or both. It is the
dwelling-place of ideals; it is likewise the home of preju-
dice and greed. All crowds are normally hostile to all
other crowds. That is in the nature of the beast. It
follows that a crowd-exponent may either voice the ideals
or the prejudices of a crowd. It is the latter that is the
function of a demagogue. Bismarck, who was not in
this matter an impartial observer, stated that the sup-
port given to the Social-democracy in Germany in his
time "rested on the fact that the judgment of the masses
"is sufficiently stultified and undeveloped to allow them,
"with the assistance of their own greed, to be continually
"caught by the rhetoric of clever and ambitious leaders/'
This I believe to be a false conclusion. It is not the crowd
that is caught by the demagogue, but the demagogue that
is caught by the crowd. We saw something of the kind
happen to Mr. Lloyd George when he went down to
Limehouse. He became the voice of all that is worst in
class-greed and class-prejudice. He did not instil those
prejudices into his audience. He found them already
there and could not resist the temptation to give them
voice. Such is the danger to which crowd-exponents are
constitutionally exposed.

Ambition is not the main motive power that urges the
crowd-compeller to action. It may be a concurrent
impulse, but the determining shock that sets him in
action is his own forcefully originated idea. He has
some new thing to accomplish; he wills to drive the
world in some new direction. He is seized by an irresist-